club in the year before the war. Now I wandered about
the place sometimes without seeing a soul I knew to talk
to. I had owned some shooting, which I put in order
again without any real enthusiasm, for out of the small
but cheerful company who had so often been my guests
at least half had disappeared.
We, my wife and I, travelled abroad for a time, visited
some of our favourite spots, tried to recover the inspired
wonder of our first acquaintance with the marvellous
Madonnas of the Uffizi and the Pitti Palace in Florence,
and wound up in the South of France. There, for the
first time, I think, some of the old spirit returned. In
that cosmopolitan refuge of the pleasure-seeker, or the
worker anxious to throw aside the manacles of too rigid
an existence, I lived, with the exception of one cruise and
a visit to the United States, for some twelve years.
I must say a word or two about that cruise, in passing,
for it was one of the most pleasurable experiences of our
lives.   We sailed in the Vectis, a famous yacht transformed
into a cruising boat, and found on board an old friend,
Colonel Forbes Eden, a former neighbour in Norfolk,
also a relation of Guy Eden, the journalist who has since
done some wonderful work for a well-known newspaper.
Harry Eden himself was one of the wittiest and most
delightful companions I have ever known, and to have
him at our table was a constant joy.   Unfortunately, he
was a man of means and too much of a dilettante in spirit
to have taken up a profession seriously, or I am sure he
would have made a name for himself.   Other people on
board were the late Dowager Countess of Kimberley, a
well-read and charming woman of the world, and her
brilliant daughter, Lady Isobel Wodehouse, whom it was
a delight to come across not long ago dancing one night
with Sir John Squire at the Ritz.   Both Lady Isobel and her
mother were women of exceptional culture, with whom
conversation was always a pleasure, and they possessed one
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